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touch was maintained with both the opposing wings. Brodrick
replaced Lord George Hamilton at the India office, being him-
self, as we saw above, succeeded by Arnold-Forster; and for
the difficult succession to Chamberlain at the colonial office was
brought in Alfred Lyttelton,1 a nephew of the late Mrs. Glad-
stone and a leading barrister, without much parliamentary
experience, but well able to hold his own in debate. It was a
team equal to all ordinary business. Meanwhile Chamberlain,
now that his hands were free, unchained a tariff agitation on the
largest scale. A Tariff Reform League supplied his war-chest,
followed by a Tariff Commission (with an economist, W. A. S.
Hewins, as secretary) to supply facts and arguments. As the
campaign developed, its scope insensibly altered. Chamberlain
had begun it almost solely for the sake of unifying the empire.
But the colonies could not help him directly, and the backbone
of his support came from such British manufacturers as desired
an industrial tariff. Protection for the empire's sake slid into
protection? for its own sake. Even Chamberlain's speeches very
largely became appeals to save this or that 'dying* British
industry.
To the liberal opposition the tariff issue was a godsend. They
had not easily recovered from their split over the South African
war. Towards the end of 1901 Lord Rosebery bid for the
leadership again. But his speech at Chesterfield in December
of that year ended any chance of his resuming it by agreement.
In February 1902 he announced his definite separation from
Campbell-Bannerman; and soon afterwards founded inside the
liberal party an imperialist organization called the Liberal
League, of which Asquith, Fowler, Grey, and R. B. Haldane
became leading members. Campbell-Bannerman, however,
showed no readiness to be shunted; and it was his, i.e. the more
radical, section of the party, which gained most credit out of
the fight against the Education Bill later in that year. But from
May 1903, when Chamberlain shot his bolt, liberal differences
were transcended by the defence of free trade. Here the party
had strong tactical ground, and united to make the most of it.
All aspects of Chamberlain's policy were acutely criticized,
especially by Asquith, who followed the Tariff Reform leader
1 B. 1857, 8th son of the 4th Lord Lyttelton; educated at Eton and Trinity
College, Cambridge; notable cricketer and successful barrister; M.P., 1895-1906;
secretary for the colonies, 1903-5; d. 1913.